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PLANS FOR DRY NEW YORK 


Saloon-Substitutes for City’s Ten Thousand Drinking 
to be Liquorless On and After July 1. 


HAT will New York do to re- 
* place the saloon? 
Many organizations and in- 


dividuals are trying to answer 
that question. As yet little of a definite 
nature has been done. The fact is that 


will preserve the opportunities for socia- 
bility and imnocent forms of recreation 


presented by the saloon, as we have al-- 


ways known it, without the aid of the 
cup that cheers and likewise inebriates. 
The Salvation Army chiefs are believers 
im what they term “the psychology of 


tunities for the investment of Salvation 
Army money in the learing cf sites of 
former saloons that seem suitable for 

into sociability—and— 
soft drink saloons. 

Owing to the fact that every Salva- 
tionist ab'e to stand was pressed into 
service for the great home fund drive 
which closed a few days ago not &as much 
could be dome toward the acquisition of 
these moribund saloons as the army’s 
leaders wished.- But now that the drive 
is over, they not only have the time, but 
plenty of money to invest in the new 
venture. » 

The Salvation Army “ber” already 
running is that of the Argonne Hote’, jn 
West Forty-seventh Street, recently 
taken over for the accommodation of so!- 
.diers and. sailors. A cursory look at the 
said “har” shows nothing out of the 
ordimary to the visitor. The counter, fin- 


“ BUSINESS. AS: USUAL” 
Salvation Army’s Hotel Argenne. - 


ished in dark wood, seems to be conceal- 
ing untold wealth of hard drinks; the 
brass rail is aggressively anti-prohibition 
in appearance. But if anybody, mis'ed 
by theze appearances, asks for a high- 
ba!l or a gin fizz he will get a severe 
shock. Behind that “ bar ” there is noth- 
img but coffee and buttermilk and ginger 
ale, and the sisters, cousins, and aunts 
of these beverages. 

The Salvation Army has options on 
five places now run as regular saloons 
and. may soon have twenty-five liquer- 
less saloons im operation in New York 
ready for the drought after July 1. 

“We do not intend to éliminate the 
name ‘ saloon” from these places. when 
we take them over,” said Elmore G. 
Leffingwell, Publicity Director of the 


Salvation Army. “ Our theory is.‘ Once 
a saloon always a saloon.’ i 
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have made-it successful. _In. so far as it 
is an instrument of evil, the better sense 
of the whole community is justified in 
wiping it out of existence without consid- 
eration for the. feelings of those who use 
it; im se far, however, as no evil ele- 
ments are involved, the destruction of 
the saloon is an unwarranted piece of 
coercion inconsistent with every prin- 


mate. It may be that the fact thata few . 
persons drinking te excess is wholly ir- 


What is evident is that the saloon is a 
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to salvage the good elements, i 
is unjusti- 


“ What the saloon provides is a little 
read to freedom from the world of work. 
After eight hours of activity as a cog in. 
an industrial or other machine, the great- 
er part of human nature is left over and 


Brown Brothers. 
Behind the Bar. 


the constructive tendency is at once evi- - 
dent. 

“ For these reasons, co-operative neigh- 
borhood action is indicated as the way 
out of the difficulty. Clubs, not merely 
for loafing and gastronomic purposes, 
not only for the usual silly games, but as 

i opportunity for music in com- 
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Brown Brothers. 


Sample Dry Saleen, Hotel Argonne, in West Ferty-seventh Street. 


Eill Settlement. “And we expect to 
prove that men do not need liquor in or- 
der to enjoy sociability.” 

Besides its Hungarian-American club, 
the Lenox Hill Settlement is preparing 
to entertain a greatly augmented influx 
of customers at its clubrooms at 404 East 


_Sixty-fourth Street, which will be run- 


ning as a full-fledged liquoriess bar after 
the first of July. This place is in the 
heart of an Italian quarter, and caters 
particularly to Italians. One of them, a 
resident of the neighborhood, has been 
busy for some time decorating the walls 
of the place with frescoes to welcome the 
nonalcoholic trade. “Antony and Cleo- 
patra ” and “ Romeo and Juliet” already 
grace the walls, and there will be other 
Shakespeareansscenes to help along the 
consumption of soft drinks. 

In spite of the lack of concreteness 
which still characterizes most of the 
p'ans of those who wou'd provide some- 
thing in place of saloons, there is noth- 


ee uy j 1 ull 
The Bartender of the Future. 


ing vague about their high hopes. They 
feel confident that, after the city has been 
dry for a while, many substitutes will be 
in successfyl operation, triumphantly 
proving their contention that it isn't the 
booze alone that makes saloons at- 
tractive. 


Broadway of Old 


T is interesting to note, in view of the 
renewed efforts being made to get 
New Yorkers te think of the present 

condition of Broadway as an incentive 
to improving it, that foreign visitors in 
earlier times invariably found Broad- 
way a dignified and bustling thorough- 
fare. 

Charles Mackay, the English author, 
lecturer, and London Times war cor- 
respondent in this country during the 
civil war, was especially pleased with 
Broadway during his first lecture tour 
here in 1857. 

“ Bond Street is no more to be com- 
pared to Broadway,” he said, “for 
beauty, extent, life, bustle, and wealth 
than a dingy old farthing of the reign 
of George III. to a bright new ‘sovereign 
of Queen Victoria. There is no street 
in London that can be declared ‘superior 
or even equal, all things considered, to 
Broadway. It is a street ‘sui generis,’ 
combining in itself the characteristics of 
the Boulevard des Italiens at Paris and 
of Cheapside or Fleet Street in London, 
with here and there a dash of White- 
chapel or of the Minories. Its aspect is, 
thoroughly Parisian * * * 

“ Broadway monopolizes nearly all the 
good pavement as well as cleanliness of 
New York, and the streets that branch 
off frem it on each side are uneven, 
dirty, and full of deep holes and ruts. If 
there“ be any exception it is Fifth Ave- 
nue, where the richest people live in mar- 
ble and stone palaces, not quite so large 
as the business palaces of Broadway, but 
sufficiently luxurious and imposing.” . 

Fanny Kemble, the celebrated English 
actress, who made her début in the old 
Park Theatre in 1832 and afterward 
married a Southern plantation owner, 
had .a good word for Broadway at that 
peridd, although many of her American 

“ Broadway is a long street of tolera- 
ble width,” she says in her journal, “in 
short, the American Oxford Road, where 
all people go to exhibit themselves and 
examine others. We walked to the end of - 
Broadway, a distance of two miles. It is 
finer than any I have yet seen in New 
York. The street was very much thronged, 
and I thought the crowd more civil and 
orderly than an English crowd.” 
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Wall Street Boom and World Trade 


Advantages in Keeping Them Apart—Good Times Which Are Coming Not Hastened 
by Attack on Domestic Price Structure 


By EDWARD A. BRADFORD. 
ALL. STREET is marveling 
at more than a month of days 


that should be discouraged. Wal! Street 
produces neither goods nor wages, and 
pays profits to a few only out of losses 
to many. The manner im which Wai. 


jak 


Hl 


We can supply it at around $40 a ton, if 
we can find ships. Engiand could supply 
it if she had the coal. Italy could buy 
it if she had either money or credit. The 


situation im Scandinavia, South America, 
Spain, and elsewhere. 
But how could the export of 100,006,- 


000 tons ease the situation here? Amer- 


iean™ buyers are partly responsible for 
producing. that reaction against their 
a year’s supply of coal in about seven 
months. The result is that the twelve 
months’ bill includes, although not speci- 
fied, a charge for five months of idle 
capital, and the cost of keeping together 


uit 


dressed to the country. Therefore, it is — 
fair to ask the country whether it wishes - 


without advantage to the Government as 


the big buyer over the small buyer, whose ~ 


~a law passed in the interest of the people 


nominally, but really contrary to their 
i the steel able 
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“Ba, ba, black sheep says she has no wool.” 





cost producers, and say which shall live 
and which shall die? How far would he 
carry the exterminaticn of producers of 
coal and steel at a price too high for the 
railways’ liking? Would not this policy 
produce trade monopoly rivaling the rail- 
way monopoly, which is obnoxious to the 
country? . If the policy of co-operation in 
the coal and stéel trades is not above 
criticism, is it not at least more in the 
general interest than the railway policy 
of cutting prices until the weaker pro- 
ducers die or surrender? In short, ought 
not the rule of reason to bind the rail- 
ways as well as the trades? Admittedly, 
if the coal-and steel prices are contrary 
to the rule of reason they are not de- 


lower prices are desirable. Prices are 


not and should not be “fixed” in the 


sense of being compulsory, like the moral 
law, or railway rates. They are fixed 


the brokers’ loans to a billion without 
the aid, advice, and consent of bankers. 
Surely they ought not to allow considera- 
- tion of their profit through use of their 


depositors’ funds to cloud their judgment - 


of the country’s superior interests. Sure- 
ly the bankers could find better use for 


a billion than to swell stock prices be 
yond prudence, as the public prints «ay 
some bankers think. There are bankers 
who are more than pawnbrokers, and the 
country needs more of them. Of bankers 
for trade rather than for speculation 


‘ there are too few. It is naturai and easy 


to prefer collateral banking to trade 
banking. It is hard to judge credits on a 
basis not constantly corrected by the quo- 
tation sheet. Character is at a discount 
with bankers who rely upon the “ ticker.” 
The prosperity of trade and of merchants 
has relation to Wall Street, and should 
take precedence of it, but is subordinated 
with pawnbroker bankers. Banking 
should be the servant of commerce, not 
its master. 

We have seen the time, not so long 
ago, when the law prevented bankers 
from serving trade by so necessary a 
function as the supply of currency for 
the payment of wages. The Federal Re- 
serve system was established in part so 
that business might have all the cur- 
rency it needed, regardless of the amount 
of the national debt. Fancy conditions 
of inflation now if our twenty-odd bil- 
lions of debt were a lawful basis for cur- 
rency issue and the law prevented its 
reduction. One of the arguments against 
the construction of the Panama Canal 
with Federal bonds was that it would 
inflate the currency, and the cost of the 
canal was only a fraction of the least of 
eur five Liberty Loans. Now there is 
inflation, but it is in relation to other 
conditions, and can be corrected, or 
rather must be corrected, when condi- 
tions change. Bankers have the power 
to control obnoxious inflation by direct- 
ing credits away from Wall Street and 


into trade, and it is their duty to do se. 
But it will be troublesome, for trade 
banking is in its infancy here compared 
with England or Germany. Although 
far in advance of us in this respect, both 
nations are busying themselves with pro- 
viding better banking tools for the new 
phase of world competition. Trade bank- 
ing is both more difficult and more dan- 
gerous for the inexperienced than col- 
lateral banking, but its profits are 
greater, both directly in money and in- 
directly in promotion of trade. 

There is no question before the bank- 
ing community more important or press- 
ing than devising how to put the Ger- 
man indemnity to the best use in reviv- 
ing commerce. What shall be done with 
the $5,000 000,000 of gold which Ger- 
many has offered to pay in its alterna- 
tive to the Allies’ proposal? How shall 
the $25,000,000,000 of German indemnity 
be put to commercial use forthwith, in- 
stead of awaiting the tedious process of 
liquidation of it through a generation? 
Huge as the sum is, it is small in com- 
parison with the distress which it is de- 
signed to relieve, as well as to punish the 
ravagers. Huge as the sum is, it can 
be multiplied by using it as cover or 
guarantee for credit operations other- 
wise too dangerous even for the boldest 
of merchant bankers. Huge as the sum 
is, it is too small to be wasted by spend- 
ing it directly in relief of distress, how- 
ever great. 

In the first instance the payment is by 
Germany to the League of Nations man- 
datary or representative committee. It 
is a payment between nations, and must 
be converted to commercial uses in ways 
not yet foreseen. Never before were 


there transactions between nations on the 
seale of this war. But the nations have 
themselves been buyers and sellers, and 
the funds were for war uses. It is a 
nicer question to apportion national 
funds in private commercial credits. It 
is not easy to say how the indemnity 
shall be apportioned between nations. It 
is harder yet to see how France, for ex- 
ample, shall select the merchants who 
shall be supported with indemnity funds 
in their application to this market for 
supplies. It is undesirable that the na- 
tions shall themselves use the indemnity 
in trade. 

There need be no fear of the sort of in- 
flation of trade which will follow when 
buyers appear here with indemnity sup- 
port ‘to private credit. Then there ought 
to be no need to recall from Wall Street 
the funds now being absorbed there in 
order to finance whatever volume of 
trade. may be offered by our tvureign 
friends. Mr. Vanderlip has said in the 
depth of his pity, and the sentiment does 
him credit as well as reflects American 
opinion, with “ the right sort of Amer- 
icans,” as Mr. Davison puts it, that our 
credits to foreign trade should be pro- 
portioned to the necessity rather than to 
the security. There seems a fair prospect 
that it may be proportioned to both. But 
the Wall Street speculators are not pre- 
paring for that service to trade and hu- 
manity, and the Wall Street bankers who 
accommodate them are following rather 
the custom of collateral banking than 
commercial banking. Certainly they 
show no response to the present extraor- 
dinary conditions which put unusual de- 
mands on their public spirit and respon- 
sibility. ° 


















































EY were talking about the boys 
who are coming back out of the 
army. What was ssid in the first 
instance was apt to take the form 

of a sweeping generalization. When the 

lars were confidently produced. Most of 
the talkers were women, and as each of 

the women had a son, a husband, or a 

brother in or just out of uniform, the 

step to the particular was naturally 


lur—or two. For that reason what was 
.ar as it is concrete. 

The woman who had lived in New York 
for the best part of twenty years started 
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What the Army Did to Them 


The Present State of Young Men in America Is Discussed With Mixed Emotions 
by Some of Their Women Folk 


should be. She had met him again, after 
he came back from overseas, and he had 
said things to her that she had never in 
her life before had said to her in polite 
society. Army life had done that to 
him, she insisted with some vehemence. 
And it wasn’t only those that had gone 
overseas and picked up things from the 
French. Among the men who had stayed 
home in uniform a similar backsliding 
was evident. The restraints of the Amer- 
ican home had been taken from around 
all of them. And they had lost, or any- 
way dimmed, precisely those qualities 
which American mothers had always 
been most jealous of in their beys and 
their men folk generally. ‘ 

There was a man in the company. He 


interposed at 





it by saying that while the men who 
came came over to tell us 
about it—in the earlier part of the war 
had upon them the marks of a great and 
transfiguring experience, it seemed to 
her that the men who were coming home 
now had been teo often merely coarsened 
and vulgarized. 

The glow of victory was there, but not 
the chastened spirit which war with vic- 
tory a long way off had seemed to give 
those others. 

Promptly another woman (with a 
brother in the A. E. F.) took up that 
challenge. She got down to cases at 
once. Her brother had not come back 
vulgarized. On the contrary, he seemed 
to have got a lot of things cleared up in 
his young mind. To be sure, he hadn’t ever 
gone in for any rarefied form of ideal- 
ism, but he had been a very decent chap. 
He was just as decent as ever after doing 
his share of the fighting. She added 
valiantly that among all the young men 
who had got back from France she hadn’t 
met a single one that had been vulgar- 
ized. 

Naturally that sweeping generalization 
was challenged in turn. A woman from 
a far Southern city spoke up. A good 
many nice boys from her own town had 
gone away to France, she said. And they 
had come back not nearly as nice as 
when they went, They were, in fact, 
spoiled to a quite provoking degree. How 
serious the damage was she couldn’t 
say, but you missed something—and 
whatever it was it made you. sorry not 
to see it. . : 

After that a tone of acrimony fre- 
quently invaded the discussion. The orig- 
inal troublemaker, the well-acclimated 
New York woman, called her first wit- 
ness—a youth well born and bred, and 
one whose home-made manners, she said, 
had been a model of what such manners 


knew the polite young man who had of- 
fended. Though he was stilt a boy in 
years, he had spent a year in France, 
much of the time as commanding officer 
of a company of infantry—250 moun- 
taineers, most of them much older than 
himself. A well-mannered schoolboy’s 
conventional attitude toward things and 
people could not possibly survive such 


‘an experience. 


“You fancied you were still talking 
to the schoolboy who went away,” the 
man said, “and the schoolboy, too sud- 
denly grown up for his taste and judg- 
ment to keep step, very likely talked to 
you as an equal—that is, more or less as 
if you’d been simply another schoolboy. 


Speaking so, he might easily seem both - 


coarse and vulgar. That wouldn’t mean 
at all necessarily that war had vulgar- 
ized the youth: It would only mean that 
war had not had time in the forcing 
process of making a man overnight to 
polish him nicely.” 

“ Exactly what I said,” the woman re- 
torted tartly. “It rubbed off what pol- 
ish he had and left him a little ruffian. 
It’s no use. No man-made argument can 
remove the fact that this boy, to whom 
his mother had taught the manners of a 
zentleman, was able after a few months 
of military associations to say to a lady 
what he said to me.” 

The man let it go at that, but another 
good woman in the group suggested that 
maybe the poor young man had been 
drinking. It seemed to her, anyway, that 
there was a lot of drinking among the 
boys just out of the army. Ofcourse, 
they had had to do without it while they 
were in—except the ones in Europe—but 
that was no reason for behaving as they 
were doing now. They seemed to forget 
themselves as boys didn’t use to do—at 
least not in company. : 

The man tried again. Of course, he 


this point. He said he 





said, there had been a lot of drinking 
among young men before the war. Pro- 
hibition by constitutional amendment 
was an impressive tribute to the publie’s- 
rea ization of the extent of the evil. And 
perhaps the nearness of prohibition had 
its effect in a cértain added recklessness 
or abandon in the way young men took 
their drinks just now. It was now or 
never. : 

Inaybe so, some of the ‘women ad- 
mitted. There might lie a responsibi ity 
at least contributory. But the more 
earnest souls.among them had evident’y 
made up their minds to regard a prone- 
ness to public alcoholism as a direct re- 
sult of army life and to put it down 
definitely as evidence of the general vul- 
garizing tendency of going soldiering. 

“Why you, yourself,” said a quiet 
little person sudden'y bursting into vi- 
vacity and turning sharply on the devi:’s 
advocate—the one man present who had 
dared to put in his oar—* why you, your- 
self, told me how tough Jack Smith looked 
when you met him on the street just 
after he got back with the Rainbows. 
And Jack always had such beautiful 
manners, and you know Jack’s mother is 
just the loveliest woman.” 

“TI onty said Jack looked tovgh,” the 
man urged. “A certain- roughening of 
the exterior at Icast was inevitable in 
the case of a pampered youth who had 
served eighteen months and more as a 
private soldier in an active fighting 
unit. Jack was a doughboy, you know.” 

‘The perfectly ready answer was that 
Jack was back in cits clothes, had his 
bath handy and had no business looking 
tough. If he’d still had his uniform on 
there might have been some excuse. But 
he didn’t. 

In fact, Jack outside of his mother’s 
drawing room and among ‘this boon com- 
panions had always been hardy, to say 
the least of it. The truth may be set 










seeing a patriotic duty, bravely done— — 
then it was a heavy price to pay. It was 
not the less a heavy price beause no wo- 


little, had been a canteen worker with 
the army in France. In spite of the fact 
that she had shared to a certain extent © 


or a cherished figment of a provincial 
imagination is a question which might be 
argued. It was evident, for instance, 





War. 


down here, even though for obvious rea- 
sons the man did not thrust it into that 
conversation. 

What emerged from the talk of which 
these samples have been reported was 
that at least half the women present were 
aware—or thought they were aware—of 
the lowering of the quality of young 
American’ manhood—or perhaps of a 
dulling of its fineness—growing out of 
military service, whether at home or 
abroad. If this was the price paid for 
becoming heroes—and none of the wo- 
men failed in proper pride that way, none 
was a pacifist, none was tainted with 
any sort of pro-Germanism, all had their 
own man or men in the service and were 
giad of it—if this was the price their 
country and their womenfolk had paid for 





certain simplicity. They came back, he 
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Lost Their Country — 
to Save the World é 
Nearly 100,000 Americans Fought With the _ 
British from France to Singapore—The 
Repatriation Camp in England 


NLY now, as. the process of de- 
- mobilization gets well under way, 


Red Cross Official Photo. 
Raising the American Flag in Frent of the Red Cross Club. 


Gf 


itt 


times she hunts out the musical talent 

among the boys (the last draft home in- oe 

cluded fi performers who, be- ’ Red Cross in a waterproof condition, and 
wtp wear mtg that was about all there was to it. But 


Miss Baldwin recruited plenty of help 
. idi 


able can of tobacco bears the inscription 

talk. - “Fill your pipe, but not your pocket. 

“ Fortunately I’ve traveled a good bit There are others,” and from another box 
about the States, and-if I can say I amy American may pick a miniature 
know 2 man’s home town I just can’t get United States flag to pin upon his ani- 
form. ‘Then behind the counter hangs an 

ancient sweater, to which Mis« Baldwin 


: : "Red Cross Official Photo. 
Opening Hour at the American Red Cress Club Canteen in the British Repatriation Camp at Winchester, England. Wiss 
ee ade of tabeed. N. J. “ Big Sister” of the Yankee Tommies, Is Included in the Group. 
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Coaling the Great Fleet of T roopships. 


Mechanical Aids That Enabled the United States to Speed Up the Task 
of Getting Men and Munitions Overseas 


NE of the stories of how labor and 
time-saving inventions helped to 
win the war concerns the method 
employed by the Government in 

«oaling its giant steamships. In the 
days when speed and efficiency of labor 
were in truth matters of life and death 
to the allied nations the United States 
found that it could not rely upon the 
slow and tedious process of coaling ships 
by the bucket-and-winch method. One of 
the first things done, therefore, was to 
take over the control of the Michener 
elevators already im existence, build 
some forty more of them, and send them 
out to the principal ports of New York. 
Long before the war started, and the 
different countxies of the world began 
building mammoth steamers, it was 
found that something had to be invented 
to solve the problem of coaling them. 
The old methods employed a winch on 
the shore controlled by a system of 
levers and pulleys, individual buckets of 
coal which were filled by laborers on the 


can be attached for stowage purposes to 


One of the elevators in position looks 
like a big, ungainly ant crawling up the 


When a ship comes into port, a num- 
ber of these elevators are attached, at all 
the available bunker portholes, to the 
side of the boat facing the water. The 
motor that runs the mechanism is ad- 
justed on the boat. The man operating 


The Old Way—Bunkering a Ship by the Basket Method, in Nagasaki, Japan. 


barges, lifted high inte the air, and low- 
ered into the portholes of the coal bunk- 
ers. The process was slow and required 
many shifts of men, who at times could 
not be depended upon to show up for 
duty. It met the needs of the. small 
steamers, but was totally inadequate for 
the big ones. 

To solve the difficulty the Michener 
elevator and the Michener bunker trim- 
mer were invented by John H. Michener. 
One of the first steamers to be coaled 
by these mechanical contrivances was 
the old Vaterland, the present Leviathan. 
Its original owners found that when it 
— to bunkering a vessel that had a 

coal capacity of over 9,000 tons the 
winch-and-bucket system was vastly out 
of date. 

Mab nde. 10: Mini. edent the ‘slevianes 
method of bunkering their coal, but, be- 
sides, had mechanical trimmers installed 
in connection with the bunkers. The 
latter are permanent fixtures, and work 
in conjunction with the elevators, which 


The New Way—Steamship Mount Vernon Being Coaled by Five Elevators. 


it lifts the leg of the elevator by a simple 


_ turn of the lever and the barge heaped 


high with coal is allowed to move under 
it, close to the side of the steamship. 
The leg is then lowered. into the coal, dig- 


ging deeply into the mass. The motor is _ 


set going and the chain of buckets within 
the shaft’ begins: to revolve. As) each- 
bucket reaches the coal pile im the barge 
it scoops itse’f full and proceeds along its 
way to the shaft leading to the porthole. 
There it turns, empties itself and -goes 
on upward and then down agaim until 
it once more reaches the coal pile. 

There are over sixty buckets in an 
elevator chain, each one with a capacity 


‘of fifty pounds at a scoop. Over a ton 


rotation of the chain. 


- Just as soon as the man controlling the _ ti 


coaling motor feels that the leg of the 
machine is net biting into the pile as it 
should he turns the lever which lowers it 
until its lower end once mote engages the 
coal properly. When one section of the 
barge is cleared of its mound of fuel, the 
leg is raised by motor control and the 
barge moved up a bit to the part where 
it is full. There the leg is again lowered 
and the buckets once more scoop up the 
coa and feed it into the portholes. When 
the barge is cleaned up. the elevator is 
raised and the barge allowed to move 
away from under it. 

When not in use the elevaters are laid 
on their backs on the pier or on a float. 
They may be swung into position from 
a boom on the pier or on the ship, or 
from a mast and a boom on the float. 

The mechanical trimming of ‘the coal 
can only be done in ships exuipped with 
the proper-machinery. This greatly 
facilitates the bunkering of the coal 
When the Leviathan last put into this 
port it was coaled in twenty-seven hours. 
By the old method it would have taken 
three or four days to do it. As a mat- 
ter of fact stowage companies will not 
undertake to coal ships of this size. Had 
the Leviathan not had its trimmers de- 
stroyed the ship could have been coaled 
in half the time. 

In case the landsman should not under- 
stand the term, it may be explained that 
trimming means leveling the coal in the 
hold bunkers. Naturally when the coal 
is dumped into the bunker shafts it 
piles up immediate'y iti front of the port- 
hole. Gangs of trimmers are kept in 
the bunkers to continually clear away the 


' erest of this hill and spread the coal 


into the furthest corners of the holds. 
If the coal is allowed to pile up too 
high, the shaft at the porthole becomes 
choked and the coaling must stop until 
the trimmers have got the place cleared. 
The elevators feed the coal into the holds 


‘poem TPE 


hours working at a rate of two hundred 
tons an hour to lead the ship. The same 
ship, coaling with the elevators, requires 
eighty-eight men working twenty hours 
at the rate of four hundred tons an 


It is interesting to aote that even the 
winch-and-bucket system of coal. bunk- 
ering is a step ahead of the methods 


twenty hours to fill the holds. 

The United States has inaugurated the 
elevator system of coaling steamers in 
four of her ports—New York, Charles- 
ton, Newport News, and Norfolk. Dur- 
ing the entire period of the war all the 
ships that left these harbors were coaled 
by this method. 


Irving Underhill. 





As events are now shaping, this sense 
of atter defeat of all the immoral pur- 
““poses»-behind their assault on the world 


perts and the use of all the economic re- 
sources. of the nations interested can 
make it. ‘ 
te a definite finish by a blockade looms, 


blockade was thrown inte the Baltic, and 
Germany’s fishing there stopped, and the 
erection of new nations eas: of Germany 
disorganized these islets of feed, but 
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If Germany Doesn’t Sign—Starvation 


Allies Are Ready to Enforce a Blockade More Rigorous Than Ever Before, Should 
Enemy Balk at Peace Terms—Suggestion of Marching to Berlin Overruled 


stice and the Brussels agreement have 
worked agaist Germany as to bleckade 
severity. In a day the lid.can ‘be 
clamped down on the Baltic. Im the east 


reported to have refused to join the block 

ade. The system on which the War Trade 

Beards worked was one of bargaining 
or 


ade than it was during the war. 
There is a more direct way to blockade 


1918. 


vis eaee- 71,183,870 68,342 
Switzerland also agreed not to send 
mitk, edible fats or poultry mto Ger- 


the frontier adjoining the neutral coun- 
tries and thus make the blockade tight 


pendent on Germany for some essential 
and was also under the menace of her 
then flourishing military power. 

The military power is gone; essentials 
can now be taken care of by the Allies, 
fer the time being at least. One of the 
first steps im re-enacting the blockade 
will be to reinstitute im full effect and 
with added restrictions the former ration- 
ing agreements with the neutrals border- 
have already been made to do this. 





In any event the total of food allotted 


_ to the Germans has not enabled them te 


accumulate a surplus. It has only been 
sufficient, with what they had, to care for 
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Mere German Children—A Picture Taken After Their Milk Ration Had Geen Served. 
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Women Sachems in Tammany’s Wigwam 
One of Them Says the Sex in Fifteenth Assembly District Changed Political Complexion 


Will H. Hays, Chairman of the Repub- 


OVERNOR SMITH, at the break- 
fast at the Women’s Democratic 
League at the Biltmore the other 
day, told the women that the men 
had been im the political game so long 
that it was difficult to interest them, 
and that women, fresh in the field, must 
come to the fore and organize with en- 
thusiasm to work “ in season and out.” 


metheds are a little different: The Re 


taken into the organizations men had . 
already formed. That histeric-old or- 


ganization, Tammany Hall, has opened 


its arms to them, and there are women — 


Sachems in the wigwam. 


woman, politician—also a grandmother— 


- 


is one of the Vice Presidents of Tam- — 


many Hall, a full-fledged Sachem, and 


The women heads of Assembly dis- 
tricts become automatically members of 


so is Mrs. Jean H. Norris, attorney; who - “: 


is the Tammany Hall Assistant Secre- 
tary. Mrs. Hastings is also a. member 


e@f Governor Smith's Reconstruction ~ 


There are women Assembly district 
leaders, elected as: are the men. Mrs. 
Hastings, who is leader of the Fifteenth 
Assembly District, says that at the 
weekly meetimgs at the clubhouse there 
are more women out as a rule than men. 

“ And do the women do geod work?” 


© White Studio. 
Mra. Harry Hastings, Whe Organized 


unheard-of thing. It is a Republican Wemen of the Eifteenth Assembly Dis- 


district. The change was the work of 
the women.” 


trict for a Demécratic Victory and. Was 
Made a Sachem m Tammany Hail. 


[ 


i 


Mrs. Blanche W. Weimmiller and Mrs. 
Philip J. Kearns, Bronx; Mrs. Fred E. 
Kennedy, Binghamton; Miss Sarah Mc- 
Pike, Yonkers; Mrs. Charlies B. Smith, 
Buffalo; Miss Frances H. Lamon, Water- 
town; Miss Beulah Bailey, Trey; Miss 


Ethel S. Stebbins and Mrs. John Sher- - 


, Mew York, and Miss Kath- 
Starback. 


‘Suffrage Association. Her Treasurer is 


Miss Mary Garrett Hay, who built up the 


New York City Woman Suffrage Party" 
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Mrs  Gearge Bass is s Chairman t ) Mirs. ee, 
Bass is ene of the women who received 
her political training as a suffragist. 
She was one of the women whe helped 
to put the Hlmeis women on the map 
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Southern View of U. S. General Hospital Ne. 8, Otisville, Orange County, New York, Part of First Group of Buildings, August, 1918, 


Army ‘Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


Big Plant in the Shawangunk Mountains Where the Government Gives to Soldiers, 
Mainly New Yorkers and Pennsylvanians, Every Chance of Recovery 


By Major WILLIAM J. HAMMER, M. C., 
Late Commanding Officer. 

Since writing this article Major Ham- 
mer has retired from the service. Colonel 
Allien M. Smith, M. C., Reguler Army, 
is his tm co 





LTHOUGH hostilities ceased over 
six months ago, the army’s 
Medical Department is - still 
busily occupied in healing the 

sick and wounded soldiers to make them 
as fit as possible for return to civil life. 
With huge armies of Americans over- 
seas and as many more in training on 
this side, great preparations were made 
for the inevitable casualities. In addition 
to the base hospitals, both overseas and 
in the training camps here, several hos- 
pitals for the treatment of special dis- 
eases were established in this country. 

United States Army General Hospital 
8_is one of these, and is designed for the 
treatment of tuberculosis only. 

At the outset of war the tuberculosis 
program of the army was intrusted to 
Colonel George E. Bushnell, M. C., (re- 
cently retired,) long recognized as an 
authority on the subject.. The handling 
of the tuberculosis problem auspiciously 
begun under his direction is being ably 
continued under Colonel Roger Brooke, 
M. C., the present chief of the tubercu- 
losis section of the Surgeon General’s 
office. 

Hospital 8 is im the Shawangunk 
Mountains, directly adjoining Otisville, 
Orange County, N. Y. It has an elevation 
of 1,000 to 1,050 feet above sed level, 
oceupies a southerly slope, and com- 
mands a fine view of the picturesque 
Catskill Mcuptains in the distance. The 
hospital is designated for the treatment 
of soldiers chiefly from New York and 
Pennsylvania regiments, and is easily ac- 
cessible for the relatives of such soldiers, 
while its nearness enables convalescent 
“patients to visit their homes as soon as 
“their improvement warrants the grant- 
ing of a furlough. For the last twelve 
‘years the City of New York has been 
operating with success its large mu- 
nicipal tuberculosis sanatorium on a site 
eesomeaind adjoining the new army 


The ae ean proper comprises about 


Tn catches aad ach Uaslanieds geadilon 
suitably located is reserved for any caser 
of contagious diseases that may arise. A 


other, and with the dining hall, affording 
protection to patients going to meals 


during stormy weather. The other build- . 


ings include a large administration build- 
ing centrally located, a huge kitchen with 
competent civilian chefs and modern 
equipment capable of serving over 1;000 
meals three times a day, while an up-to- 
date bakery supplies excellent bread, 
rolls, and pastry daily. Besides there are 
a large dining hall with ample seating 
capacity, a large operating pavilion, 
X-ray department, eye, ear, nose, and 
throat department, dental department, 
and elaborate clinical 'aboratories; two 
quartermaster and medical supply ware- 
houses, a large steam laundry, three 
large barracks buildings, a kitchen and 
dining hall for the enlisted personnel, 
officers’ quarters with dining hall, and 
nurses’ quarters, post exchange and 
chapel. A large Red Cross house for the 
patients, a nurses’ recreation house built 
by the Red Cross, a Y. M. C. A. hut, and 
a K. of C. g¥@nasium (now under con- 
struction) —_ generous entertain- 
ments for patients and personnel. 
A central heating plant of 1,500 horse 
power boiler capacity furnishes ample 
heat and power for all needs. 

The wards are arranged for the treat- 
ment of bed-rest, semi-ambulant, and 
ambulant cases, respectively. In the plan 
of construction the basic principles of 
supplying an abundance of fresh air and 
sunlight have been applied. Wide porches 
with connecting French windows, through 
which the beds are transferred, enable 
the patients to spend the entire day in 
the open air. A large percentage of the 
men prefer to sleep on the protected 
porches at night, well supplied, of course, 
with woolen pajamas, bed socks, helmets, 
blankets, and comforters. In this way 
they spend practically twenty-four hours 
of the day out of doors. 

Construction of the hospital was begun 
late in March, 1918, under the super- 
vision of Major William H. Radcliffe, 
Q. M. C., Constructing Quartermaster, in 
civil life a well-known engineer of Chi- 
cago. Despite great difficulties in ob- 
taining materials and mechanics, the 
work was rushed; a group of wards was 
completed and occupied in June. During 
August, 1918, over 700 patients were un- 
der treatment. 

The wards, and in fact all depart- 
ments, have been fully equipped with the 
best that money and modern science can 
provide. All favorable features that pro- 
mote recovery have been utilized, and, on 
the other hand, all detrimental factors 
have been avoided. The operating pavil- 
ion is of substantial construction with 


cement floors and hard-finish walls and 
ceilings, which are kept scrupulously 
clean. It has a complete sterilizing sys- 
tem and an elaborate equipment of in- 
struments for every possible operation 
that may be necessary. Captain Fred- 
erick Knowles, Medical Corps, of New 
York City, is the chief of the surgical 
service, including the head surgery sec- 
tion. The X-ray department is under 
the supervision of Lieutenant Charlies 
B. Kaighn, Medical Corps,. of Philadel- 
phia. In addition to the very elaborate 
stationary X-ray machine, fluoroscope 
and stereoscope, a portable X-ray appa- 
ratus is available for use at the bedside 
im the wards. The X-ray department is 
rendering very valuable services as an 
adjuvant to diagnosis particularly in 
cases‘ of deep-seated lung lesions, not 
demonstrable by the ordinary methods 
of physical diagnosis. The eye, ear, nose, 
and throat department has every device 
of value for the treatment of affections 
of the upper respiratory tract, the eyes, 
and of the ears, respectively. 

The clinical laboratories, of which 
Major Walter G. Bain, M. C., is chief, 
are elaborately equipped for complete 
chemical, serological, and bacteriological 
examinations. 

The staff comprises atout forty medi- 
cal officers, all of whom have had special 
training. Major William J. Hammer, 
M. C., of New York City, has been the 
commanding officer of the hospital since 
its: construction in April, 1918. Major 
Grant Thorburn, M. C., of Newark, N. J., 
is chief of the medical service. 

There are about sixty-five graduate 
trained nurses on duty, all members of 
the Army Nurse Corps, under the di- 
rection of Miss May Pettite of New 
York City. Atout 350 medical detach- 
ment men assist in making the patients 
comfortable. All patients are admitted 
to a receiving ward where a prompt and 
complete examination is made. The 
obviously ill are immediately sent to the 
infirmary wards. Doubtful cases are 


sent to an observation ward for further 


observation,. study and for final classifi- 
eation, into bed-rest, semi-ambulant and 
ambulant cages, respectively. In this 
connection it will be of interest to state 
that recently out of a population of about 
150 patients, only forty-two were moder- 
ately advanced cases requiring absolute 
bed-rest treatment. 

As a patient’s condition improves, and 
the activity of the disease subsides, he is 
promoted to a semi-ambulant ward, 
where he is permitted to go to the main 
dining hall for meals, and to various de- 
partments for any special treatments re- 


quired. A limited amount of exercise, 
under supervision, is also permitted. 
Finally he graduates into the ambulant 
class, and exercise or vocational work 
suitable to his condition is prescribed. 

This hospital has been designated as- 
one of the recreation hospitals whose 
function is to obtain in the patients a 
maximum possible restoration to health 
and earning capacity. Those who are not 
imterested in handicrafts may choose in- 
stead bedside academic instruction in 
subjects such as English, arithmetic, free 
hand and mechanical drawing. A school 
was established in a building made avail- 
able for the purpose, and classroom in- 
struction was organized for the ambulant 
patients. Courses in the following sub- 
jects have been provided: English, 
especially popular with foreign-born - 
patients; bookkeeping, penmanship, type- 
writing and stenography, salesmanship, 
telegraphy and wireless. 

The reconstruction department’s func- 
tion is to direct the patient’s mind from 
his worries and substitute wholesome and 
useful occupation, and to interest him in 
a new vocation, suitable to his condition 
after recovery. That the work is popu- 
lar among the patients is shown by Cap- 
tain McCann’s statement on May 1; of 
over 800 patients, more than 90 per cent. 
had enroHed in one or more of the courses 
of instruction offered them. 

Immediately after the arriva! of a pa- 
tient a letter is addressed to the family, 
stating that the patient has been admit- 
ted for the treatment of tuberculosis, and 
urging the re’atives tp encourage the pa- 
tient to stay for a sufficient length of 
time, for the fo'lowing reasons: 

He is in a climate noted for its in- 
vigorating features, in a _ hospital 
specially built for the purpose by the 
Government, and fully equipped with the 
best that money and modern skill can 
provide. A large staff of officers with 
special training and a large corps of 
trained nurses are in attendance. The 
patient is taught how to take care of 
himself during his illness and how to 
maintain his health after recovery. Dur- 
ing the active stage of the disease, he is 
a possible source of infection to his 
family, especially children, in his home 
surroundings, and therefore he should 
remain under treatment at least until the 
activity of the disease is arrested. His 
pay continues and the gratuitous treat- 
ment received here would be very ex- 
pensive if he were in a private. sana- 
torium. The family are requested to 
send no distressing news from home, as 
this may make him worry and retards 


( Continued on Page 15) 
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Canada at-War as Shown on Canvas 


2 


Paintings on: Exhibition in New-York Tell History of the Dominion's Fighting and - 
Material Contribution—A Novel and Varied Art Collection pfeicmee 


By PAUL G. KONODY,. ‘the colors and: had become fasiiliar with 
E term™ war memoriais” is apt the actual-coniditions of warfare. 
to call up visions of winged figures The second- consideration was the de- 


Gunner ‘W. Roberts, the painter of the 
“First Gas Attack.at Ypres," belongs to 


Strathcona Herse on the March, by A. J. Munaings, R. A. 


nersisti te pethage et adig sababtenie 


The problem to be tackled was of @ 5. 
complex nature. ‘First of all, there was 
providing a complete and reliable picto- —/ 
seas’ Seceard dnc acpantiinaierpies. “ate weillbittinl eiiiie, sack’ an, tor Bi 


Ome ws a 3 oe ae 3 + 

" _< Jt is impossible here to enter into ade — 

tailed description of the 400 works so far 

executed, Which form only a portion of 

future Memorial Hall at Ottawa. I only 

propose to illustrate the wide range of — 

the scheme by referring to a few typical 

examples. by the leaders of the varieus — 

Richard Jack’s colessal painting of the . Canadian Gun Pit, by Lieutenant P. Wyndham 
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Exhibitions for the Print Collector 


Art at Home and Abroad 


of the year call loudly to the 
print collector, who looks at his 
neglected solander box with the 
revival of interest felt by the golfer in 
his clubs and balls and the fisherman in 
his tackle. It may be parlor sport, but 
it is good sport, and supplies the tonic of 
enthusiasm. Sir Martin Conway, who 
knew what he was talking about, said 
of the collector’s game: “It has filled 
our recreations with interest; it has oc- 
eupied us in a manner which has been, at 
all events, harmless to others and not in- 
jurious to ourselves. We have enjoyed 
the passion of the hunt witliout killing, 
and our trophies are not consumed.” 
The trophies are not consumed! This 
is one of the strongest points in favor of 
making art collections. The beautiful 
opjects are doub'y guarded by the pres- 
ent pleasure of the owner in their per- 
ection and by his care for their future 
when they pass into the hands of others. 
it is a point of pride with him that no 
cataloguer shall have to write after the 
title of one of his precious prints, “ light 
centre,” or “small 


Hy «=z galleries at this time 
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prints if you are an etcher with a fol- 
lowing, but—even so. 

There are many ways of starting in to 
collect prints, each the best way for some 
one; but no collector who has the full re- 
spect of his colleagues, the artists and 
the dealers, and who desires the respect 
of posterity, ever will buy a print—or 
any other work of art—that he does not 
like. To know what you like is the de 
spised tag of ignorant amateurishness, 
we have. been liberally informed; but 
also it is the first essential of exquisite 
connoisseurship. If you like Nordfeldt’s 
cool, serene legato line and do not like 
the trilling agitation of Hassam’s sweet- 
toned melody, do not let any one persuade 


you to buy a Hassam because you will be” 


“ sure to grow up to it.” You never grow 
up to a print except by turning your back 
on it and letting your memory of it do its 
subtle work. If it is your print you will 
become its owner in time, and if it is not 
your print it is an insult to your solan- 


ographers of an artist who insist upon 
cluttering up their collections with every- 


Whistler prints was the special quality 
of the impressions selected by the artist 
himself with infinitely searching and ex- 
quisite judgment. Most artists also are 
quite willing to add to the prints you buy 
in this way some discriminiating mark 
that makes them in a special sense your 
own, and caters quite innocently to your 
pride of ownership. 
Naturally there is no “Polite Print 
Collector’s Guide” for the true print 
lover. He will get his advice from artists 
and dealers; he will, if he is wise, follow 
even though he may go through a later 
experience of repentance. He 
will make mistakes and be the richer for 
them. And if he works among honest 
and friendly people he will be able to 
right himself with little if any financial 
loss when the time comes to weed out and 
replace. ? 

The field of American prints even in 


people like the sculptor 
Browning and Henry James. 
Probably Ernest Haskell’s tree sub- 
jects will have something to ray to us 
because they are personal and closely 
studied and delicately romantic and also 
because they mark the courage of this 


Story and 


tication, a breadth of conception daintily 
fretted by a detailed execution. 

Among the etchers who use the me- 

of the pain 

line i 
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There is Earl Reed, who knows a'l the 
resources of his medium, but emphasizes 
“the sorcery of the bitten line” which 
has. a charm.of its own fer the pre-or- 
dained etcher. There is Wil'iam Levy, 
who reads the character of the ghetto in 
his powerful work. There are Lester 
Hornby, .one of the consistent lovers of 
Paris; John S'oan, an equally ardent 
lover of New York; J. C. Vondrous, who 
is at his best when tracing the features 
of his be'oved Prague; Cadwal’ader 
Washburn, who has explored China and 
Mexico with a delicately Whistlerian 


' taste; Herman Webster, Charles Henry 


White—more than would fill a page of 
close type. 

A number of groups of modern etchers 
dedicate themselves te special subjects, 
te given p'aces in particular. Mr. Mie- 
latz was one of the ear iest to commem- 
orate the ‘andmarks of old New York. 
His example has been followed with 
profit by many etchers who find that this 
subject matter makes a wider appeal 
than a'most any other. Again, certain 
artists are giving themcelves whole- 
hearted_y to subjects drawn from the 
field of labor. Joseph Pennell is priest 
and prophet in this kind, tireless'y inves- 
tigating the aesthetic possibilities of 
hoists and cranes and furnaces; of steel 
and iron and lumber as elements of con- 


Still another group works with the recre- 
ations of the proletariat, showing the 
laborer at home, in the parks, in his Sun- 
day best. Henry Raleigh goes a step 
further and. shows him on strike, sur- 
rounded by his wretched family, and 
John S'oan shcws preferably his wife 
and daughter in their moments of unre- 
strained relaxation. Eugene Higgins is in- 
clined toward gloomy moments in the life 
of the poor—that moment when the rent 
bill comes in or when drink gets the 
upper hand. 

Also there is the variety given by. dif- 
ferent processes. Dry point with George 
Elbert Burr is an almost new art. Others 
find in the soft ground etching their 
most sympathetic medium of expression. 
The broadminded print collector will find 
quite enough variety for his taste in 


* American etching today, but, if he is.exi- 


gent, he will do a greater service than by 
practicing 2 too undiscriminating ecatho- 
lieity. . 
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HAT is a very interesting 

question. I do not believe 

that there is a man or wo- 

man reading this message 
today who hasn’t wondered: why it 
is that some people die at 45 and 
50 and others live to 70 and 75 
and 80—in full possession of all 
their faculties. 

Se far as science can reveal, there 
seems to be no principle limiting life. 

There are many good and bad reasons 
why men die, but no underlying neces- 
sary reason why they must die. 

Carre! has kept tissue cells of animais 
alive outside the body for years. These 
cells are multiplying and growing, ap- 
parently unchanged by time—to all ap- 
pearances immortal so long as they are 
periodically washed of poison and nour- 
ished in a proper medium. 

If we could at intervals thoroughli 
wash man free of his poisons and nour- 
ish him, there seems to be no reason 
why he should not live indefinitely. 


the impossible that will never 
And yet, within reasonable limits, it is 
possible to add ten or fifteen years to 
the life of the average man or woman. 
Not just years of time, but full years 
—good years—productive years—happy 
years—heal years. 
A great health movement is sweeping 
the entire world. i has repudi- 


revolutionized 
every other field of human endeavor, 
is at last turning its attention to the 
conservation of health. . 


A National Health Movement 
BVIOUSLY such a movement had 
to have some beginning—some 

i le Obviously, too, to 

of ic, and to 


eter well-being by un- 
. periodic health 
examinations at ‘moderate cost to mer 


The character 
Institute is the best guarantee of the 
-and genuineness of 


tien, Commissioners of Public 
and many others interested in the public 
welfare. 


examiners 
and years without ae = pokey wee Shar in the member's home district or city. . 
“It will not. It pr hn sa suis eties tor he aceieation af aie 
ee en a laieoen’ ae anne" Certain te fellow sooner or inter. nen peebes whe ae Se Any 
body rusts out more often than it wears exorable as the laws of Shpelia: * Shows aalty Haw eo: le 
out. is no com ising with N. Pay a = investigate 
man can Siochay the ieue at hiede 5p ms. 8 .- 
Middle Age the Danger Period without paying for i any more than # of nit, work is wholly inl the interests 
man can a check against his bank likewise 
surest way to prevent premature cocount withers, selisioe tie onieone wholly in the interests of public health 
breakdown is to have the entire He may not be immediately bankru and . r 
i examined to de- and watll be aiheusie Sis account be it is a great thing. You may 
termine any possible weakness that you may not experience any inconvenience ‘Te#lize the meed of a thorough 
may not even suspect, perhaps—and from his great extravagance. But Na- sical examination and yet keep . - 
pee ony your living habits to fit your 2 way soruestety, — off. My advice to Boge ea 
; p The truth is that weeks or a year—who : 
bwrey Se ogee, very hard or costly S aie oe Tag tor ap Pong igg 8 It sewrbig So ae knows? ‘ 
of people in New York today keep put. the laws of health and to boast that he thrives on Procrastination. ~ 
oe Soe ee off until ¢ is fe likely ag eed pany Arr digs lives, ee is printed Je 
The thks. bo check tae his account of health prematurely. those iri further e “i 
the pai but before it gets fairly, . °° Special Health Service of the Life information about - 
pind en cairty Extension Institate is designed te help the Life Extension -  ! 
Certain it is that more people would othe lie ee and endey Te Institute ané the - susgite Geer? 
practice hygiene if could be made to tremendous good 25 W. 46th St. 
realize in some vivid way how much they Standard Health Service ,'*_S0i7€_™ =~ New York. 
needed it. Few persons, even when they the great na- 
7 istics om the  {2),,ihe, Standardized d Physical Examination of the tional move- 
subject, ve a picture of the im- _resion of the iody inthe” fottowing rote a “rn 4=mentto Gentlemen: Ke 
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“Tell Me. Bector, Wh 


People Die?” 


These men serve without compensation. 
The Life Extension Institute was planned 
to be self-supporting. Two-thirds of the 
profits are .set aside in a trust fand for 
public health work of a national scope. 

The Life Extension Institute works 
hand in hand with the highest ideals of 
modern scientific medicine. 

No medical or surgical treatment is ad- 
ministered, but counsel is given as to 
the form of treatment that should be 
sought if conditions found cannot be 


and normal in every part of the body, 
especially if we include among abnor- 
malities the minor ailments. The extent 
to which minor ills are prevalent among 
those who pass for “ well” people is not 
generally appreciated. Once we pene- 


heart, cireulation, liver, kidneys, stom- 
ach; or gall-stones, constipation, diar- 
rhoea; or insomnia, neurasthenia, neu- 
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_. By DANIEL T. PIERCE. 

RISE to a question of privilege, a 
I question being about the only privi- 

lege I have lefi. For 1 am one of 

those despised creatures known as a 
bourgesis. After talking to certain par- 
lor Bolsheviki here, to a few genuine 
Bolsheviki in Europe, and reading much 
up-to-date literature on the subject I am 
not even sure that I have the right to 
ask a question. But with the courage of 
desperation I nevertheless ask it: What 
is going to become of us? 

If. this sounds like the cry of a man 
going down for the third time in a sea 
of political. fury, it sounds just the way 
I feel: 

As long as it was only the capitalist 
who had to “ go,” I could view the situa- 
tion with relative calm. Evidently the 
new movement was not aiming at me. 
But to my chagrin and amazemcnt I find 
that I am only a degree if any less ob- 
jectionable than a capitalist to the Lenin- 
Trotzky school. 

It does: not decrease or temper my 
chagrin to find that the man who sel's 
peanuts at the corner and the p»blisher 
who gives me a job is equally objection- 
able. The peanut vender is Lourgeois; so 
is the publisher and the editor and te 
butcher and the baker and the cand’e 
stick maker. They are deviving private 
profits from activities which must be 
“ nationalized” and “operated for the 
benefit of all.” _ 

If peanyts are to be sold it will be by 
the State, and as for editors and other 
idlers “ who produce nothing,” I am not 
sure that we shall have anything of the 
sort in Bolshevikia. A nationalized 
press with a Burleson at the head and 
State-paid directors, such as those who 
run the railroads and the wire compa- 
nies, will answer all the requirements of 
the new régime. 

If any one thinks that these are fanci- 
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ful or far-fetched statements, he has 
not kept up with Modern Thought on 
these subjects. Just wait until the 
Soviets, those “highest expressions of 
democracy,” get to work here, and the 
nationalization of newspapers and pea- 
nuts will become a stern reality. 

’ Mean awaiting the full ripening 
of the Bolshevist state, our own prole- 
tariat is getting what is coming to it by 
a method less laborious ‘than revolution 
and Soviets and the like. Our prole 
tarians agree perfectly with the Bolshe- 
vist idea that everything belongs to the 
man who works with his hands. But 
how much simpler to take your every- 
thing in the form of wages rather than 
have the Soviet take it for yop! 

I confess te the shameful fact that I 
have, or did have, a clerk. He was a 
high school boy who had been getting a 
salary of $20 a week. The other day he 
resigned, giving as his rcason that the 
paperhandlers: who roll the paper from 
truck to basement and from basement 
to the presses got.$35 a week; why grub 
in an office when one can draw down 
$35 per for rolling paper around with a 
crowbar? Why, indeed? — 

But the point is that the paper- 
handlers have solved the problem of get- 
ting their share without the aid of im- 
ported political machinery. No doubt in 
accomplishing this they used the crow- 
bar, a simple, efficient, thoroughly 
American instrument; but we bour- 
gevisie have no crowbars. All prole- 
tariat seem to have them. 

My landlord savs that he must raise 
the rent owing vo the high price of jani- 
tors and elevator men. The cook de- 


Bellow. of a Bourgeois 


mands $45 a month, and the man who 
formerly worked around the place for 30 
cents an hour now wants $4 a day 
whether he works or not, rain, &c., be- 
ing entirely at my risk. Everything to 


eat and wear is out of the reach of any . 


ohe except a member of the capitalist or 
working classes. It is the same story 


from every direction. And it comes to — 


this, that we bourgeoisie can’t live any 
longer, not. because any one is going to 
take the trouble to shoot us or hang us, 
but because we shall starve. Nobody 
wants us; we are not even, like the cap- 
italist, worth skinning. It is a sad end 
of what was once considered a worthy 
level of existence. 

. But shall we go down and out without 
a struggle? There must be quite a lot 


- of us bourgeois. The whole strata lying 


(and lying prone. as it happens) between 
the bourgeoisie. Our old-fashioned cen- 
sus does not classify us, but deducting 
from the total population leaves some- 


’ thing like 35,000,000 persons. 


I now and hereby call upon 35,000,000 
to arouse themselves. There are more 
than 2,000,000 of us in New York City 
alone. Let us meet in Madison Square, 
(mot the Garden, for we could not afford 
it.) The proletariat and italisti 
classes will stone us; the police will club 
us, but nevertheless let us utter a protest 


if it is our last act prior to extinction. 


Let us at least have a decent funeral; 
to hear one’s obituary is a novel even if 
painful. experience. 

Of orators we shall have a plenty, 
since talk is still cheap. I will provide 


the soap boxes—it is all I have left. 


Army ‘Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


( Continued from Page 10) 


his progress. These letters usually bring 

a hearty response and the active co- 

operation of the family is secured. 
The Red Cross has furnished an elab- 


’ orate program of entertainment. The 


Field Director, A. W. Popper, a retired 
business man of New York, has en- 
thusiastically devoted his entire time to 
the work. A portable moving picture 
machine shows the latest released films 
in one or more of the infirmary wards 
every evening, and groups of entertain- 
ers visit the wards in the afternoon. The 
citizens of nearby and even distant com- 
munities have vied with one another in 
showing their appreciation of the sol- 
diers’ services to their country. These 
activities cover a wide range, such as 
gifts of phonographs. with records, 
pianos, pool and billiard tables, games, 
books, and many delicacies to the in- 
firmary patients. ; 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has a fine hut, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus have built a large gymnasium. 
The Jewish Wedfare Board representa- 
tive likewise is-doing excellent work at 


the hospital. The American Library As- 
sociation has established a library. 

The results of treatment have been 
gratifying, as the great majority of pa- 
tients have been admitted with mild 
symptoms, and with the elasticity of 
youth in their favor their recuperative 
powers are more easily developed than 
in elderly patients. A large number of 
patients, with the activity of the disease 


’ arrested, have been returned to nearby 


camps for subsequent honorable dis- 
charge from the service. 

The soldier, on leaving the hospital, 
has learned to recognize the value of 
rational living habits and the importance 
of maintaining his vitality at a high level 
in order to prevent a possible future 
breakdown. He has also become con- 
vineed to his surprise that tuberculosis 
is not only a preventable disease, but 
also one that is curable if nature is given 
a reasonable opportunity and if he co- 
operates with his physician. He returns 
to his family and friends as an advocate 
of the out-of-door life, and thereby aids 
greatly in enlightening the community 
about the benefits resulting from the ob- 
servance of a hygienic mode of life. 


What the Army Did to ‘Phew 


( Continued from Page 5) 





the vulgarization of the American young 
man as a result of the war was, to say 
the least, exaggerated. 

Besides, the man went on, it had got 
to be remembered that the boy these 
women had in mind was the sort of boy- 


" that-had enjoyed somewhat special home 


advantages. When that boy came back 
his company manners were apt to be a 
little mussed up. There were other boys 
—and men—whose earlier advantages 
had been less. Some of these at least 
had had their manners enormously im- 
proved by the army. When a lady with 


a fixed notion before the war about com- . 


pany behavior in her mind met either. 
one of the types now she might be 


shocked at first. But it was rather 
significant after all that if you-hadn’t 
known the specimens beforehand you 
wouldn’t always be able to tell which 


had and which had not enjoyed the early - 


advantages. : 

An army was that way—our army had 
been particularly that way. There had 
been a leveling. But the leveling was 
up, as‘ well as down. - 


So-the man thought, anyway. 

The women’s feeling about it, trans- 
lated into too sweeping géneralizations 
though it be, remains, and it is very 
intense in a good many of them. 
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